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MORAL INSTRUCTION. 

It would be surprising if serious difficulties did not present 
themselves in regard to the subject of moral instruction, for it 
involves at once many vexed questions of ethics, of education, 
and of political justice — three of the most thorny topics in the 
whole realm of controversy. It may safely be said that not 
until men reach universal agreement as to what is right and 
what is wrong, what is just and what is unjust, what is prac- 
ticable and what is impracticable in the way of moral and intel- 
lectual influence over the young, will the problem of moral 
instruction be happily solved. While this consummation is 
delayed, any treatment of the question will perforce be tentative 
and imperfect. Everyone who presumes to put forward a 
theory or plan must make large assumptions in two or three 
different spheres of thought, and it is unlikely that many read- 
ers will be ready to grant him the particular combination of 
premises that his argument requires. But as some provisional 
solution must be found, it is no time to withhold contributions 
on the ground that their appeal is of necessity greatly re- 
stricted. 

There is a widespread notion that when the field of religion 
is left, and the neighboring region of ethics is entered, all ser- 
ious differences of conviction disappear. This idea is chiefly 
prevalent in Protestant countries where people are accustomed 
to find numerous religious sects warring fiercely amongst them- 
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selves on points of ritual, or church government, or abstruse 
doctrines, while they remain in substantial agreement as to the 
ordinary maxims of morality. But the diversity and the unity 
alike are to a large extent illusory. The religious divergences 
that seem so marked are generally concerned with matters of lit- 
tle real significance, and the superficial antagonisms mask what 
is often a virtual identity of belief. On the other hand, what is 
apparently the common ground of moral conviction is fre- 
quently but a conventional acquiescence in certain general for- 
mulas, which may coexist with genuine differences in the whole 
outlook upon life. In short, if the term "religion" be taken, as for 
the present purpose it must, to stand for the conceptions held in 
regard to supernatural influences on human destiny, and to the 
formal duties that these are held to involve, while "morals" 
represent the principles governing the practical conduct of life, 
whatever may be the sanctions on which these principles are 
conceived to rest, then it may safely be said that with ninety- 
nine people out of a hundred, in a country like England at least, 
the crucial differences arise not in the former, but in the latter 
sphere. Men stand apart, not because one believes in the 
Thirty-nine Articles, while another holds to the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, bttt because, whatever may be their nominal 
sects, one believes that he should devote himself to preparing 
for a life to come, while the other finds his duties in the present 
world ; because one thinks that war is good and the other thinks 
it is bad; because one believes in asceticism and the other in 
self-indulgence; because one holds to truth and honesty as em- 
bodying the best worldly policy, while the other clings to them 
through good and evil report. This is not a question of differ- 
ence between profession and practice ; it is a difference of ideal 
in all cases. 

The fact must be faced, then, that people are very far from 
being agreed on the essentials of ethical teaching, and that their 
divergences are likely to bulk more and more largely in their 
consciousness, as purely religious animosities die down, and as 
economics and social politics become increasingly moralized. 
It is true that the chief difficulty that arises at this point is only 
of partial application; it comes up in connection with a com- 
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pulsory system of education, and will be considered later on. 
The parent who retains full control of his children's upbringing 
will not feel that it is part of his responsibility towards them to 
take account of the uncertain authority of his ethical principles; 
he will have no scruple in leading them, as far as he can, to 
adopt his own ideals and beliefs on matters of conduct, 
although he knows that they are not universally shared. In- 
deed he will hesitate much less here than with regard to religious 
doctrine, where he may well doubt both the justice and the wis- 
dom of forcing his own beliefs over-strenuously on his children. 
When they arrive at the years of discretion, he will wish them 
to prove all things, in the realm of morals as well as of religion, 
but until that stage is reached, he will have most confidence in 
recommending his own judgments when it is a question of prac- 
tical ideals, and if of his own will he commits his responsibility 
into the hands of anyone else, he will do his best to choose a sub- 
stitute whom he can trust to exert an influence similar to his 
own. 

Keeping for the present to cases of this kind, where the 
problem is not complicated by considerations of political jus- 
tice, let us ask what procedure would be most reasonable on 
educational grounds. ,To take the simplest conditions, let it be 
supposed that the child is wholly brought up by his parents. 
How is the earliest period, when he automatically responds to 
external command or suggestion, to give place to the first stage 
of moral instruction proper ? The parents have their own idea, 
on which they may be presumed to be more or less at one, as to 
the conduct which they wish their child to pursue, and they 
know that at some point the formation of habits by authority 
must be supplemented, if not superseded, by an independent at- 
titude on the child's part. They must induce him to choose for 
himself the path they wish him to tread, and for this there must 
be not only guidance but impulsion. All direct appeal to fear 
or immediate self-interest must be foregone, though of course 
such natural rewards and punishments as suffice only to express 
approval and disapproval are not necessarily excluded. 

It is admitted that in the teaching of every art there should 
be an admixture of theory with the direct guidance of practice, 
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and ethics, which deals with the art of individual conduct in its 
widest relations, can in the strict sense be no exception to the 
general rule. It is doubtful, however, whether much light is 
thrown on the question of moral instruction by analogies 
drawn from the experience of teaching a purely physical ex- 
ercise, such as swimming or skating. At least it is rather from 
a view of the differences than of the resemblances in the two 
situations that suggestions may be gained. The problem for 
the skater is to learn how to adjust nerve and muscle to a par- 
ticular action in harmony with special surroundings. It may 
be said, indeed, that skating is only a specialized form of walk- 
ing, and that the simpler art is invariably acquired through prac- 
tice and imitation alone. This is true, and it may be granted 
that the more complex adjustment may be successfully reached 
in the same way; but however empirical the later process may 
be in appearance, it is pretty certain that no learner fails to ap- 
ply, more or less consciously, rules that have been drawn from 
his previous experience of the reaction of the external world on 
his own movements. The better these applications are sys- 
tematized, the quicker will be the progress. 

So far the analogy dpes not fail us in reference to moral in- 
struction. In the conduct of life we have also the use of 
physical powers that have been developed for general purposes. 
We cannot act in a moral sense without the medium of bodily 
movements, that we have learned to adapt to our environment 
to secure ends that may justifiably be termed non-moral. Skat- 
ing and moral conduct are alike specialized forms of controll- 
ing the motions of the body in harmony with the surroundings 
— wherein, then, lies any difference that has a significance in 
relation to the teaching of these arts ? 

It is of less importance than might at first sight appear, that 
in the simpler case the environment is merely inorganic, while 
in the more complex art it is in the main organic and social. 
The really significant difference lies in the fact that in the one 
instance the end to be attained is obvious and proximate, while 
in the other it is remote and more or less obscure. Simple 
material conditions imply an individual reaction of a kind that 
belongs to the rudimentary physical instincts; complex social 
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conditions make demands upon the higher cerebral centres. 
For it is not simply a question of the mental recognition of a 
certain end as a possible object of effort, but also of the prac- 
tical submission to the influence of the external forces. The 
universe, and especially its organic constituent, moulds us 
slowly but surely into whatever shape it will. In the simpler 
relations of life the process is comparatively easy ; in the most 
complicated it is difficult and painful. 

The teacher is the representative and epitome of the outside 
world for each learner. It is his task to focus impressions, to 
select pertinent channels of influence, to abbreviate processes of 
understanding. He must, as it were, hurl the cosmos at the in- 
dividual in a concentrated form. The difficulty in each special 
case does not always lie in the nature of the final end proposed ; 
it is rather a question of the intermediate steps. It would seem 
to be a simple issue to teach a child how to measure the dis- 
tance of a particular star from the earth, yet how intricate and 
arduous is the path towards such a calculation ! In the widest 
realm of all, where we have to deal with the whole range of per- 
sonal conduct, the ultimate end can no doubt be stated with 
scarcely less simplicity, but the proximate ends which must first 
be sought are so diverse, so elusive, so imperfectly conceived, 
that it is a hard matter indeed to convey their appeal effectively 
to the individual consciousness, so as to affect the springs of 
conduct. 

There is so much truth at least in the doctrine that knowl- 
edge is virtue, that if we could anticipate at the beginning of life 
all that we come to know at the end, our conduct would as- 
suredly be more in harmony with our environment than it is. 
We learn through the results of our experiments, and the ques- 
tion is how far, and by what means, this process can be artifi- 
cially forestalled. The purpose of such forestalling is threefold. 
Mistakes may be prevented that would injure at once the one 
who makes them and those whom his actions affect ; the oppor- 
tunity of forming useful habits may be seized while the nature 
is pliable ; and the conditions of the lesson may be so arranged 
as to combine a maximum of effectiveness with a minimum of 
painful effort. Although there is admittedly something artifi- 
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cial in all this, it is clear that the doctrine that we learn only by 
doing is not altogether impugned. Conduct need not be less 
real because the circumstances have to some extent been chosen 
for a particular end ; the fault of Rousseau's suggested experi- 
ments in this direction lay rather in the clumsiness of the pro- 
cedure he proposed than in any error of method. Society as- 
sumes the right to order the lives of the individuals who come 
without experience into the circle of its influence, and this right 
is exercised not only in the long run, through the inevitable dis- 
cipline of natural events, but in providing such preparation as 
it may deem necessary in its own interest. Indeed, it is only in 
the earlier part that the constraint can practicably be made con- 
scious and systematic ; in the race of life, it is not the final course 
to be run, but only the preliminary canter, that can be marked 
out with any definiteness. 

The task which is confided by society to parents and teachers 
is to explain to the intelligence of children what general rules of 
individual conduct must be observed, if the welfare of the com- 
munity is to be secured, and to induce them to keep these rules. 
Is this a single problem, or is it essentially twofold, as it appears ? 
Theoretically there is but one problem. If we could grasp fully 
the whole consequences of our actions, so that the conscious- 
ness pervaded every part of our being, those of us who are 
normally constituted would not be able to refrain from such 
conduct as subserved the general good. We should be com- 
pletely socialized. But so long as this remains an unrealizable 
counsel of perfection, the parts of the problem must be separ- 
ated for practical purposes. The intellectual demonstration of 
ethical principles must be largely detached from the inculca- 
tion of proximate rules of conduct, and this in its turn must 
often give way to purely imperative incentives and restraints. 
It is, of course, the stage of development which mainly deter- 
mines the opportuneness of the different methods. At the out- 
set the child must have its conduct laid down for it without ap- 
peal by authority and compulsion, while on approaching matur- 
ity it must be initiated into entire freedom of rational choice. 
So far, all are agreed. It is in the intermediate stages, where 
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the problem of moral instruction strictly so termed comes into 
question, that doubt and discussion arise. 

The teacher of any art must presuppose some natural in- 
clination behind the efforts of the learner. It is true that the 
process of learning may to some extent be made pleasurable and 
become an end in itself, but the satisfaction will not at all times 
outweigh the irksomeness of the necessary drudgery; some 
other inducement must, in the first instance at least, be present. 
In certain cases, such as the aptitude and love for music, there 
seems to be an inborn instinct of a quite special kind, that di- 
rects the driving power. In other cases the motive is wholly 
extrinsic; there may either be the positive promptings of ambi- 
tion, vanity, self-interest, or the negative stimulus afforded by 
the fear of failure and want. In teaching the art of conduct, 
parents certainly cannot rely on the existence of a perfectly 
definite instinct in the child, which not only opens up a path for 
him, but pushes him along it. Extrinsic inducements may not 
be wholly wanting, but if those which are purely arbitrary are 
to be excluded, little help will come from this source at the age 
when an intelligent appeal is first to be made. There is but one 
natural instinct, which can be of any service as an impelling 
force in which moral instruction may find its material — the in- 
stinct of sympathy, the fellow-feeling which constrains all of 
us, in a greater or less degree, to share the joys and sorrows of 
other human beings whose lives are brought before us, either 
directly through the senses, or through an appeal to our imagi- 
nation. Strictly speaking, of course, this sympathetic instinct 
is not a source of power, but a guiding principle; the force on 
which it acts is the vital energy, that must find an outlet in 
some form of outward movement. But when such guidance 
conflicts with the immediate promptings towards personal satis- 
factions, it may without impropriety be regarded as a distinct 
motive, with which the egoistic impulses have to be accommo- 
dated. 

The problem for the teacher of morals is how best to help the 
child to give altruism its proper place in his scheme of life. 
The sympathies must be quickened, and the imaginative in- 
sight into the probable consequences of present conduct must 
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be strengthened. It is of the highest importance to recognize 
the place filled by the imagination in moral development. 
Although, no doubt, this power may be used as the instru- 
ment of self-interest, it is in its nature antagonistic to egoism. 
We cannot easily look forward without letting our vision stray 
on one side or the other of the track of our own immediate per- 
sonality. While selfish desires may be pursued with a mini- 
mum of prevision, even the rudiments of sympathetic feelings 
are impossible without a considerable measure of representative 
activity. The first task of the moral instructor, then, is clearly 
to feed the springs of imaginative sympathy, to enable the child 
to put himself in the place of all those whom his actions may 
affect. It is not enough, however, to enrich the mind with a 
variety of vicarious emotions ; these must be so far classified, ac- 
cording to the nature of the relations to which they belong, as 
to aid in the formulation of general rules of conduct. Still a 
third phase may be distinguished. While a philosophical in- 
vestigation of the foundations of ethical theory would be in 
place only towards the close of a state of pupillage, there 
should at least be some suggestion of the subject at an earlier 
period. All that can profitably be said as to the apportionment 
of these three forms of moral instruction to the different per- 
iods of growth, is that the presentation of material for imagi- 
native sympathy should begin with the first dawning of intelli- 
gence, and continue to the end ; that the attempt to generalize 
the impressions given should come afterwards, and receive in- 
creasing attention in the later years of education; and that the 
purely theoretic and speculative standpoint should be 
definitely proposed till the age of discretion is at hand. 

The stage of mental development at which the attention of 
the child may fitly be directed to the results of his actions, does 
not admit of exact determination, but it undoubtedly comes 
very early. It matters little that these results will at first seem 
quite arbitrary. If the child sees no logical connection be- 
tween its own behavior and its mother's pleasure or displeas- 
ure, it at least forms certain mental associations which afford a 
basis for sympathetic feeling. Personal hopes and fears will be 
gradually mingled with ebullitions of the sympathetic instincts. 
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The child will soon come to recognize by what acts it can make 
its mother happy, and to find a joy in performing them. This 
motive will often, of course, be outweighed by egoistic im- 
pulses, but it is a great deal that it should have come into the 
conflict at all. There need be no hurry to explain to the child 
why certain of its acts give pleasure, and others pain, where the 
consequences are not obvious, but the opportunity for explana- 
tion should be taken as it arises naturally, if the matter hap- 
pens to be well within its comprehension. This is moral in- 
struction through direct practice of the art, supplemented by a 
few rules of thumb ; and the ordinary life of the home, as well 
as of the school, offers a large field for its exercise. Indeed, 
if the life of childhood were all, such practical teaching might 
suffice for good guidance. But as it is the function of educa- 
tion to prepare also for the years beyond, when everyone must 
stand on his own feet, moral instruction cannot afford to stop 
short at events of immediate personal concern. Although, as 
has been said, conditions that are more or less artificial can 
sometimes be arranged that extend the range of individual ex- 
perience without any obtrusive unreality, the limits of this 
method are somewhat narrow, and the teacher must depend 
largely on the effect of represented situations. 

The choice of such examples, and the manner of their pre- 
sentation, are of the highest importance. It is here that the 
question arises whether moral instruction should be conveyed 
by formal lessons, or should depend wholly on the incidental 
opportunities that occur in connection with other studies. 
Those who advocate a regular course at stated hours are prob- 
ably moved more by considerations of expediency and con- 
venience than by regard for educational principles. The lessons 
in Morals are often proposed in lieu of religious instruction in 
public schools, and there is a desire that they should seem 
no less systematic in plan. Or it is feared that there would be 
a lack of concentration in the impressions formed, if the illus- 
trations of moral qualities were scattered over the ordinary 
work and there were no definite occasions for dogmatic en- 
forcement. It is difficult to see that parents who undertake 
their children's whole upbringing could have anything to gain, 
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by adopting the plan of formal lessons, that would outweigh the 
undoubted objections. However pleasant learning may be 
made to children, it is inevitable that the lessons which are 
given to them in formal fashion at appointed hours should 
take on something of the aspect of taskwork. Now, it is es- 
pecially desirable that instruction which bears such a close rela- 
tion to the springs of feeling, should be dissociated from any 
appearance of being forced. Children are naturally suspicious 
of any attempt to capture their sympathies by express means, 
and the arbitrary selection of a particular precept for the illus- 
tration of which examples are piled up, can hardly seem to 
them to be straightforward dealing. Formal lessons in con- 
duct are, in fact, at the same disadvantage as artificially ar- 
ranged experiences where the device is not successfully con- 
cealed; they bring distrust and a sense of constraint into a 
region where it is of great moment that everything should be 
open and spontaneous. All the impressions which it is de- 
sired to produce can be gained frankly and naturally through 
the use of actual occurrences, and the judicious choice of inci- 
dents from history, poetry and fiction. The arguments in 
favor of regularity and continuity that would be quite in place 
in connection with the teaching of most subjects, do not apply 
to moral instruction at the stage that is being considered. 
There is here no such relation in time and place, or in logic, be- 
tween one part of the ground and another, as makes a consecu- 
tive plan desirable in the study of history or science, and no 
possibility of systematic drill such as is required in the practice 
of an art that depends on the development of aptitude in a 
special organ. As long as a scientific discussion of the founda- 
tions of ethics is premature, there is loss rather than gain in the 
appearance of orderly arrangement. To young children any 
systematic division of the subject can be of little value as an 
aid to comprehension, while it is bound to have a mechanical 
aspect, in which the living interest in the concrete is lessened by 
association with abstract distinctions. If the impressions are 
sufficiently numerous, nothing will be lost in the permanent 
effect by their occurrence in no settled order, and there will be 
the immense advantage that they will appear to be produced 
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naturally. The sympathies of children are far more strongly 
roused when they are taken unawares. 

So far the conclusions reached may seem to be mainly nega- 
tive. There should be no set lessons, no attempt at systems, no 
dogmatic deliverance, no formal precept for which illustrations 
have to be found, or to which a bundle of supplied illustrations 
will palpably lead up. To some ardent moralists it may ap- 
pear that after all these exclusions little will be left. But let us 
think what effect we wish our teaching to produce. Surely all 
will be agreed that our chief hope is to equip our children mor- 
ally for the journey of life by inspiring them with a passion for 
all that makes for the welfare of mankind. We are primarily 
concerned with the cultivation of the emotions that determine 
conduct. The intellectual task of tracing out the more intricate 
paths that lead to the goal we seek does not belong to the sphere 
of moral instruction which is now being considered. The so- 
cial and political and economic policies by which human well- 
being may best be realized must form the subject of special 
studies, which can be entered upon only in the later years of 
education, and belong for the most part to adult life. The 
moral teaching that is appropriate to the years of childhood and 
youth is not of the nature qf information. It lies almost wholly 
in the quickening of those impulses that pass beyond what is 
immediately personal — in stimulating love, admiration, grati- 
tude, pity, indignation. Even the practice of the various forms 
of self-control that make up the necessary discipline of the 
home and the school, and are commonly held to be an essen- 
tial part of moral training, must be regarded as subordinate, 
for in so far as obedience is yielded under the fear of penalties 
it cannot properly be considered a virtue, and in so far as it is 
voluntary, it must be due to an emotional prompting. Indeed, 
it is generous feeling that lies at the root of all the virtues — 
courage, temperance, justice. If we can open the hearts of the 
young to the influences that kindle these noble fires, we shall 
have done all that we can hope for. And this is to be achieved 
only by the careful guidance of individual conduct through ad- 
vice and warning, by the example of parent and teacher in pur- 
suing high ideals with single-heartedness, and by the enrich- 
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ment of the children's experience through illustrations of ad- 
mirable conduct and appeals to sympathy that are presented 
with all the effectiveness of art. 

But are we not to help children to form moral judgments? 
Are rules of conduct not to be laid down ? Is the decalogue to 
be abolished? As to moral judgments, by all means let chil- 
dren be encouraged to form them in regard to their own con- 
duct, and by implication in regard to the conduct of others, as 
occasion arises. All exercises of the reasoning power, and all 
training of the judgment, are valuable in education, whatever 
be the material, provided that they are well adapted to the stage 
of mental progress. But the discussion of questions of casuis- 
try is not moral instruction, though it may fitly be associated 
with the study of concrete instances of moral conduct. As to 
general rules for the guidance of such conduct, it is difficult to 
see what purpose they could serve, even if it were possible to 
frame them so as to suit all cases and to command universal as- 
sent. Administrative regulations there must be, of course, for 
the government of every institution, be it home or school, and 
submission to these in the interest of all concerned may prop- 
erly be represented as a duty, illustrating the necessary subor- 
dination of the individual will, but there is nothing here that 
does not come under the Golden Rule, which has superseded 
the law and the prophets, and which is merely the expression 
of the active sympathy that is the prime mover in all moral 
action. 

Let a definite instance be taken. There is no precept which 
would more readily commend itself as suitable for the moral 
instruction of children than the injunction to speak the truth. 
What are the possible ways in which this might be impressed 
on them ? Is it to be stated simply as a dogma, unsupported 
by reasons, that it is wrong to tell a lie, and are the children to 
learn this by heart, as a piece of useful information ? It is to 
be feared that a great deal of what passes current for moral in- 
struction is no more enlightened in idea than this, but we may 
assume that among all thoughtful people such methods are now 
sufficiently discredited, as unsound alike on strictly ethical and 
on educational grounds. No strength of assertion can give 
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any moral principle the authority that attaches to the statement 
of material facts, partly because the impossibility of conclusive 
verification is always more or less clearly recognized, and partly 
because the terms in which it is expressed are necessarily want- 
ing in precision. The child may seem to accept the assurance 
that it is wrong to tell a lie with the same submissiveness that 
it shows on being told that the earth goes round the sun, but it 
can attach no distinct meaning to the word wrong, and in any 
case the proposition will seem incapable of the highest degree 
of proof. But even if conviction were complete, it would in- 
volve no practical application to conduct. The most it could 
effect would be a predisposition to truth-telling in the absence 
of any temptation to falsehood, and it would therefore fail just 
at the point where it was wanted. Let us suppose, however, 
that such recourse to absolute authoritative dogma is given up, 
and that reliance is placed on some kind of imperative injunc- 
tion. This may either take the form of "You must not tell a 
lie," or "You ought not to tell a lie." In the former case the 
moral plane is implicitly abandoned, and the command becomes 
a mere matter of police regulation, to be enforced by pains and 
penalties. In the latter case, the bare injunction may convey 
little more meaning and force than the statement that false- 
hood is wrong, but it may be accompanied by an appeal to cer- 
tain sanctions. There may be an attempt to give reasons why 
the truth should be told. In so far as the sanctions are super- 
natural in character, they need not be considered here. Within 
the sphere of naturalistic ethics what reasons can be given and 
what cogency could they have ? It is fruitless to talk to children 
about what it is their duty to do or to leave undone, unless 
some motive can be put forward which touches their inclina- 
tion. You must make them wish to tell the truth, and the only 
way to do this is to represent the consequences of falsehood so 
vividly that the picture calls up active emotions which act as a 
deterrent. These emotions need not be wholly altruistic. It 
is reasonable to show that an enlightened self-interest would 
prompt us to win a character for honesty and sincerity, but the 
most powerful and the most serviceable inducement will be the 
sympathetic desire to avoid giving pain to others. There will, 
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of course, be all degrees of completeness with which the conse- 
quences of a lie can be imaginatively presented to the young. 
At an early age the pain that is caused will seem to a large ex- 
tent arbitrary, but it will always be possible in some measure to 
show that the parent's displeasure is a natural result of inabil- 
ity to put full trust in the child. Another great advantage of 
this method of tracing the act of falsehood to its probable 
effects, proximate and remote, is that it permits the teacher to 
relate orie class of ethical considerations to another. Long be- 
fore it is possible to enter fully into the philosophy of the sub- 
ject, children may gain some notion of the relative character of 
the so-called moral laws, by realizing how these may conflict 
among themselves, and how they can be reconciled only by 
their subordination to the ultimate ideal of human wellbeing. 
Without some conception of this kind they must remain sub- 
ject to disillusionments that will have a paralyzing effect on 
conduct. If they have accepted the rule of truth-telling as abso- 
lute, and have followed it out to its logical conclusions, they 
will be disconcerted to find that in our imperfect society its ap- 
plication is often impracticable. Their moral stability must be 
safeguarded by the possession of the touchstone of an in- 
structed sympathy, whicri will test all courses of action by their 
effects, as these are imaginatively viewed to the furthest pos- 
sible limits. It would appear, then, that the only way to give a 
child an intelligent understanding of the law of truth in word 
and deed, and of inspiring him with a desire to obey it, is to en- 
large his views of the influence of his acts, and to quicken his 
sensitiveness to the feelings of those whom they affect. 

In what has gone before no account has been taken of the 
special difficulties that await those who have to undertake the 
moral instruction of other people's children, and who must per- 
form their task under conditions that restrict their freedom. 
Something may first be said in regard to the modifications of 
plan that may be necessary owing to the mere circumstance that 
the teacher has only partial control of the children's upbring- 
ing, and that he has to deal with them in numbers. If he have 
otherwise a free hand, then his only difficulties will be, that 
even though the parents should have given him full discretion, 
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his teaching cannot agree at all points with the moral training 
received at every home; that the moral atmosphere of the 
homes, and the impressionability of the children will vary 
greatly ; and that the exigencies of school life may demand op- 
portunities of moral influence of a more formal kind than 
would otherwise be desirable. It may be maintained that every 
one of these difficulties is materially lessened by the adoption of 
the method of teaching entirely through examples of moral 
situations that seem to arise in the natural course of events, and 
of avoiding all set formulas and systematic syllabuses. Dis- 
crepancies between home and school influence, even where they 
cause no trouble with the parents, are most unfortunate in con- 
fusing the issues in the children's minds, and thus lessening the 
effect of emotional impressions. Now, the more precise and 
explicit moral precepts are made, the more danger will there be 
of obvious conflicts of authority. If there were no other objec- 
tions to a doctrinaire attitude on the teacher's part, this alone 
would be well worthy of attention. The same course is sug- 
gested by the difficulty of dealing with different stages of moral 
development, which are largely independent of classifications 
on the score of mental capacity. The emotions are less differ- 
entiated than the faculties of perception and reasoning, and 
afford an excellent common ground of appeal. Further, the 
provisional need for a definite apportionment of hours to les- 
sons in morals would make it all the more imperative that what 
is taught at these stated times should be conveyed in as in- 
formal a fashion as possible, so that all suggestion of a horta- 
tory purpose should be avoided, and the children should have 
nothing but pleasure in anticipation. 

The final question, raising the issue of political justice, 
arises when the principle of compulsion is introduced. 
Although the citizen is not forced by the law of the land to 
provide his children with moral instruction, his freedom in the 
matter may be practically interfered with in two different ways. 
If a national system of education in which moral teaching has 
a place, is supported out of rates and taxes to which he must 
contribute, he may hold that he has a grievance when he disap- 
proves of the doctrine taught. If circumstances constrain him 
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to send his children to a particular school where the teaching 
is repugnant to him, his grievance will be greatly aggravated. 
This is, of course, the same situation as that which arises in 
connection with religious teaching, and it must first be asked 
whether the difficulty due to differences of ethical conviction is 
as genuine as that brought about by conflicting religious creeds. 
It has been already urged that the claim made by many ad- 
vocates of systematic moral instruction that it offers scope for 
the practical guidance of life without introducing matters of 
serious controversy, is not well founded. If the ethical doc- 
trine is formulated with any definiteness, it bristles with points 
that are in dispute, and that excite all the more lively feelings 
because they relate to every-day conduct. Wide differences of 
faith, such as that between Theism and Agnosticism, or 
Mohammedanism and Christianity, or even Catholicism and 
Protestantism, involve equally wide differences of moral at- 
titude, while the minor religious differences are insignificant 
compared with the moral antagonisms that exist along with 
them. It is generally admitted, for instance, that the breach 
between Church and Dissent in England is much more social 
and political than doctrinal. In view of this, it would seem a 
most unfortunate proposal to substitute a more or less elab- 
orate scheme of dogmatic moral instruction for the dogmatic 
religious instruction that is objected to. The great advan- 
tage that moral instruction possesses from an educational point 
of view, in circumstances where some compromise between 
diverging opinions has to be sought, is that it admits more 
readily than religious teaching of being conveyed through im- 
pressions which do not depend for their vitality upon purely in- 
tellectual conceptions. When this advantage is sacrificed, the 
injustice, if it be an injustice, of taxing people for the propaga- 
tion of truths in which they do not believe, is in no way miti- 
gated. From the political side, therefore, no less than from 
the ethical and the educational, we are led to the conclusion 
that moral instruction should be freed to the utmost from every 
appearance of dogmatic presentation. 

The abstract question of the right of the majority to en- 
force, directly or indirectly, the teaching of any particular doc- 
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trine, whether it be religious, ethical, political or economic, on 
which opinions are divided, does not fall to be considered here, 
but a word may be said as to the duty of the teacher in the 
matter. If he is granted any reasonable latitude in the choice 
of method, he will be wise to avoid any appearance of laying 
down the law in controversial questions that bear immediately 
on conduct. In moral instruction he will find it easier to pre- 
serve an impartial, or at least a tolerant, attitude without los- 
ing force of influence than in any other subject dealing with 
social relations, for the simple reason, already so often insisted 
upon, that he is here dealing rather with the springs of action, 
and the general effects of certain broad lines of conduct, than 
with the detailed application of principles to particular circum- 
stances. His teaching will lose nothing in persuasiveness be- 
cause it is suggestive rather than authoritative in form. Where 
he has to give a definite lead on a question at issue, his judg- 
ment will have all the more weight if he has been careful to do 
justice to points of view other than his own. He need not 
shrink from the responsibility of guidance, as long as his influ- 
ence is exerted through the channels of personal example and 
sympathetic help. Let him not be afraid of his teaching becom- 
ing too vague and non-committal. It is not his task to deter- 
mine his pupils' conduct, but to train them to determine it for 
themselves. He may safely leave them to frame their own 
moral principles, if he does his part worthily in giving them 
the emotional material out of which to build them up. 

Some readers of the foregoing pages will find it difficult to 
understand the insistence on the point that moral instruction 
should be unsystematic in form. Even those who do not adhere 
strongly to the opposite view may be inclined to doubt whether 
the question of form can be of such importance. In reply to such 
criticism, and in conclusion of this paper, a few words may be 
said. It is the curse of our present-day education to be over- 
burdened with system. The methods that are essential in the 
study of the sciences, and of many of the arts, have been ex- 
tended to subjects to which, in their elementary stages at least, 
they are quite inapplicable. History, Literature, Morals, and 
Religion have suffered most from this evil tendency. It is the 
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dry bones of these subjects that we offer to our children; the 
life and soul have all been squeezed out of them first. What is 
commonly taught of them in our public elementary schools is 
much worse than nothing at all. All that really matters in such 
studies — the enlargement of the vision, the quickening of inter- 
est in the manifold life of the world, the appeal to the sympa- 
thetic emotions — is too often crowded out to make room for 
the memorizing of epitomes and barren records of events, of 
formulas and dogmas and catechisms, which to the children is 
only meaningless and irksome taskwork. In our ill-judged 
haste to initiate them into what we rightly consider to be the 
most humanizing subjects of study, we offer them the husks 
in place of the kernel ; when they ask for bread, we give them a 
stone. No greater disservice can be done to any subject than 
to associate it in the minds of the learners with tedium and ob- 
scurity and compulsion. And if the danger of thus creating a 
lasting distaste is to be feared in the case of History and Liter- 
ature, surely it is infinitely more serious when it is a question of 
the cultivation of the feelings on which the whole conduct of 
life immediately depends. 

James Oliphant. 
London. 



ABOUT CONSCIENCE. 

It has often been thought that conscience is a sort of disturb- 
ing and somewhat supernatural force in human life, nagging 
and warning man. Men imagine that they would probably be 
more comfortable without conscience. The fact is that con- 
science is one of the great normal life forces, without which 
man's life as man would cease. To be without conscience or 
moral sense would be very much the same as to be without the 
sense of hunger or thirst, or without the power to feel pain. 
We recall that the most subtle peril of death is when a man, 
freezing in the cold, becomes insensible, or a drowning man 
loses consciousness. 



